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FOREWORD 


OURTEEN and a half million jobs filled. 

Such is the achievement of the United 
States Employment Service during the past 
33 months. Expressed in such terms, the 
Employment Service presents a record of 
mass accomplishment. This figure is large 
even in a day where millions and billions 
have become commonplace. But such sta- 
tistics are not truly indicative of the work of 
our Service. They are cold—impersonal— 
tremendous. 

Finding a job is a matter of intense personal 
importance. Being out of a job is a tragic, 
personal calamity. The agency which helps 
men to find jobs and which helps employers 
to find competent workers must seek to give 
personal satisfaction to both groups. It 
must avoid mass impersonality. It must in- 
dividualize and personalize its service. Its 
stock-in-trade is not statistics but human in- 
terest in job seekers and employers. 

Each applicant in an employment office 
has a right to personal attention; to a sym- 
pathetic hearing devoid of indifference or 
sentimentality. Each employer who seeks a 
worker through our Service has the right to 
expect personal and careful selection of indi- 
vidual applicants. 

Satisfactory placements mean satisfactory 
matching of jobs and men. Such a process 
cannot be performed by merely taking a card 
from a classified file. Placement is inherently 
a personal process. 

It would be wrong to assert that every one 


of the 14 million jobs filled by the United 
States Employment Service represents a per- 
sonalized placement. We know too well of 
instances when our offices have been called 
upon to place 1,000 men on a work project 
over the space of 2 or 3 days, Sunday often 
included. In such emergencies employment- 
office processes have seemed much more akin 
to those of a mass production industry than 
to those of a master craftsman. But the em- 
phasis and opportunity in our Service are 
constantly shifting to the field of private em- 
ployment. Such shifting demands increasing 
attention to personalized placement. 

Attainment of the goal of personalized 
placements rests in part upon the attitude of 
mind to be found in employment-office work- 
ers and in part upon the development of 
placement methods. Research programs of 
the type discussed by Dr. Stead in this issue 
of the EMpLoyMENT Service News are in- 
creasing our knowledge of job requirements 
and our ability to evaluate worker qualifica- 
tions. The results of such programs will be 
evident in an increasing ability on the part 
of our staff to render a personalized place- 
ment service. 

The simple things that an employer wants 
are these: Good understanding of his needs 
and an especially good understanding of the 
capacities of the men we send to him. Such 
understanding results in better placements, 
in stable placements, in the upbuilding of 
our employment service. 
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What Employment 


Research Really Is 


By WiturAM H. StTeap 
Associate Director, United States Employment Service 


T Is ALMOsT as difficult to analyze the causes 
I of unemployment as it is to work out a 
cure for the problem. There are many types 
of unemployment. First of all there are al- 
ways individuals unemployed for personal 
reasons, because either they or their employ- 
ers were at fault. More important statisti- 
cally are those unemployed because of sea- 
sonal variations in industry. This may also 
be called normal unemployment. A con- 
siderable number of the jobless, however, are 
out of work because of the business depres- 
sion, and another large group is workless 
because of technological changes in industry, 
which make it possible for fewer people to 
turn out more goods than a larger number of 
persons had been able to produce in the same 
amount of time formerly. 

What is the part to be played by the Em- 
ployment Service in alleviating unemploy- 
ment? It does not offer the ultimate solution 
to the problem. The Employment Service 
cannot produce the necessary jobs in the 
sense of making work. As I see it, the Em- 
ployment Service is the oil on the various types 
of machinery to solve unemployment pro- 
blems. 


Facilitating Inter-industry Transfers 
We ought to have some definitive way of 

determining what type of work people can do 
in the light of their experience and the re- 
quirements of the jobs in other industries. 
Take for example the case of a private em- 
ployer who wants to work with a neighboring 
company in his community to shift seasonally 
unemployed workers from his plant to one 
where there is a seasonal upswing, or to shift 
workers who are laid off to industries that are 
expanding. There is a real problem in the 
effective transfer of workers, even where em- 
ployers are willing to agree among themselves 
that this kind of reemployment is necessary. 
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When it comes to public works programs, 
the Employment Service is inevitably in- 
volved. The whole work program calls for 
the best of machinery to facilitate getting in- 
dividuals into public jobs for which they are 
reasonably well fitted. Getting this machin- 
ery into smooth working order is the work of 
the Employment Service. 

The oil has clogged in places and has not 
functioned quite as smoothly as it might, but 
I think it may be said that the tremendous 
task of placing millions of people on public 
jobs is really quite an achievement. 


Employment Office Responsibilities in the 
Social Security Program 

With the introduction of the Social Security 
Act, we are approaching another phase in the 
Employment Service’s relationship to these 
attempts to improve the employment situa- 
tion. 

If the Employment Service is going to de- 
cide who are genuinely unemployed and 
eligible for securing unemployment compen- 
sation benefits, and whether or not there is 
suitable employment available for such per- 
sons, which must be accepted or benefits for- 
feited, a tremendous responsibility is placed 
on the Service. If applicants should be re- 
quired to take a kind of work for which they 
are not suited, it is likely to destroy their 
working skills and they will be forced to 
accept lower standards of living. If, on the 
other hand, we follow a strict classification of 
individuals by their past experience, it will 
limit the possibility of putting people to work, 
and there will be a tremendous drain on the 
reserves. 

All of these different activities of the Em- 
ployment Service may be summed up as the 
provision of service machinery to facilitate 
the readjustment of individuals from one 
industry to another. 
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You may think of this task in mass terms. 
For example, the Employment Service 
throughout the entire country has placed 
over 14 million on jobs in the past 32 
months. That sounds like a mass operation 
and it is big in volume. But everyone of 
those placements is an individual problem. 
You cannot deal with 300 units of laborers 
and fill 300 jobs as units, as you would place 
an order for 300 tons of coal. No two jobs 
are exactly alike. Even if they were, no two 
individuals are alike. Therefore, you have 
to deal with millions of people and with 
millions of jobs, and you have to individualize 
the whole thing. 


Full Job Information a Necessity 


I believe that people of experience will 
agree with me that the general operation of 
most employment-service offices might be put 
on a more scientific basis. An interviewer, 
for example, may secure only a limited 
amount of information from an employer 
when he places his order. The immediate 
thought of the placement officer who receives 
the order is to please the employer and make 
sure he gets prompt service. The employer 
may assume that the interviewer deals fre- 


quently with the particular kind of job in’ 


question and ought to know what it is all 
about. The result is that he gets rather 
meager information about the job. Imagine 
yourself in the position of an interviewer. 
Someone calls up from a machine shop and 
asks for a Cincinnati centering machine 
grinder. You will be tempted to act as 
though you understood what he was after 
and convey the impression that you have had 
experience in dealing with that type of job, 
but you would still be considerably in the 
dark as to what that job required. One of 
the first problems we face in the Employment 
Service in trying to make individual adjust- 
ments of men to jobs is to get adequate infor- 
mation about the jobs, not only information 
about the requirements which the job is going 
to make of the individual but also as to how 
that job fits into the general industrial struc- 
ture; what the relationship of that job is to 


other jobs in the plant; where it leads; if it 
is a “blind alley” job, and so forth. 


So-called “Research” Merely a Continuing 
Effort to Improve Judgments 

One of the objects of the Occupational Re- 
search Program is to improve information 
with respect to jobs, and thus raise the quality 
of placements. It will also make job infor- 
mation available to persons who wish to 
know which lines of work offer the best 
opportunities. The average interviewer in 
an employment office has only a limited time 
for each interview. Under the pressure of 
emergency activities he may have but 7 or 8 
minutes in which to talk with an individual. 
Even when the interviewer has 15 or 20 min- 
utes to devote to each applicant, the informa- 
tion secured is not always complete. The 
interviewer may be tired; perhaps it is his 
thirtieth or fortieth interview since the day 
began, and he asks merely routine questions 
as to age, marital status, education, and work 
history. There are many human factors 
which add to the difficulty of making accurate 
occupational classifications. 

Stop to consider this. In an employment 
office you obviously cannot have the entire 
supply of applicants sitting around ready for 
interviews at a moment’s notice. There are 
8 or 9 million people who this month are 
seeking work in employment offices through- 
out the country, in some 700 district offices 
and 1,500 branch offices. When an inter- 
viewer gets an order he attempts to select 
from the active file the card of the person 
whom he thinks is best qualified to fill the 
job. His decision affects not only individuals 
but industry and government as well. 

When selecting an individual to be the 
foreman of a crew to build a school, the 
interviewer is at fault if wasteful expenditure 
of public moneys or danger to the public 
safety results from a poor referral. So far as 
the private employer is concerned, his future 
reaction to the Service depends on the ade- 
quacy of the selection. Beyond the responsi- 
bility to the private employer and to the 
public lies the obligation of the Service to 
the applicant himself. 
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Two Phases of Employment Office 
Research 


Research in the employment service is 
quite different from laboratory research. 
Perhaps we should not use the term “‘research”’ 
since we are talking really about means of 
improving employment-office procedures. 
Since the term is commonly used, however, 
let us distinguish between the “long run” 
and ‘‘immediate” phases of the effort to im- 
prove employment-office practices through 
research. 


Long-run Research to Develop Employment 
Office Techniques 

One kind of employment research attempts 
to provide job specifications that are accurate 
and suitable for use in the Employment 
Service. The Occupational Research Pro- 
gram is sending trained analysts into manu- 
facturing plants, and with the cooperation 
of management, it is making actual analyses 
of each job. This study is being carried on 
simultaneously in a number of cities. 

An analysis is made of the same job in 
several centers. All of the schedules based 
on a particular occupation are checked by 
experts and are written in the form of speci- 
fications which describe the job in standard 
terms. However, before the specifications 
are ready for use in an employment office, 
they must be checked against conditions pre- 
vailing in the plants in the particular locality. 

At the present time we have completed 
studies in the laundry industry, the cotton 
textile industry, in automobile manufactur- 
ing, machine shop, and foundry, and the 
several branches of the construction industry. 
More than 10,000 job schedules have come 
in, involving about 2,000 occupations, so that 
before very long we shall have a regular 
encyclopedia of specifications. We will know 
what a job is like, and how it can be com- 
pared with other jobs. 

Another type of investigation going forward 
at this time is the worker-analysis study. 
This is an effort to analyze the workers in 
different occupations to discover by means 
of tests and other measuring devices the par- 


ticular characteristics of successful workers 
in various fields. A long-run piece of research 
like this does not admit of immediate operat- 
ing returns. In this second phase of our 
work we might say that we are trying to 
test the tests. There are many kinds of 
measuring devices; occupational tests, per- 
sonal-history records, and so forth, that differ- 
ent employers and employment people have 
used with varying degrees of success. It 
would not do much good to start out with 
testing unemployed people who come into 
the employment offices and secure test scores 
with respect to them because when we were 
through we should not know what to do 
about it. We might have a whole range of 
scores and a pretty good estimate of a per- 
son’s general capacity, but we would not 
know how he compared with people success- 
fully employed in the occupation he wishes 
to enter. 

We. believe the problem should be ap- 
proached from another angle. Before start- 
ing to use occupational tests in employment 
offices we have decided to go out into indus- 
try and measure certain successful workers. 
Let us see which tests are good, and which 
have no bearing on proficiency in the job. 
If we find that certain groups of tests really 
distinguish between successful and unsuccess- 
ful operators, we will then be in a position 
to say that the person who is somewhat like 
the able workers may have a better chance 
of success in a given type of employment. 
We hope eventually to find certain groups 
or families of occupations so that we will no 
longer have to'limit an individual to a single 
classification. That again is a long-run 
objective. 


Immediate Research Possibilities to 
Improve Performance 


In an organization like the Employment 
Service we cannot suspend operations until 
these techniques are evolved, so like an 
army planning a campaign we have to 
approach the problem from two sides. We 
have to plan what would be desirable pro- 
cedures to use in the long run and make real 
efforts to move along scientific lines to work 
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out such techniques. But, on the other 
hand, we must serve the millions of people 
coming into the office each month and fill 
the openings that present themselves, both 
public and private. 

How can employment office workers im- 
prove the accuracy of their estimates of 
applicants? For one thing, they can spend 
more time finding out about each person. 
This includes reinterviewing, restudying ap- 
plication cards, more careful interviews, and 
conscious efforts to evaluate each individual’s 
possibilities. 

Alternative occupations for which appli- 
cants might be registered must be carefully 
considered. Two-thirds of the unemployed 
cannot be placed on the basis of their past 
experience since one-third are youngsters, 
and another third are those whose work 
opportunities are gone! What can be done 
about them? Are they to be pigeon-holed 
in a single ineffective occupational classifica- 
tion? Indeed not. Efforts should be made to 
determine what opportunities might be avail- 
able for such persons in the light of all the 
available information that can be collected. 

I personally think that the Employment 
Service represents one of the major phases 


of the entire attack on unemployment. 
While it is not a complete solution, yet 
without successful operation of the Employ- 
ment Service, none of the more basic attacks 
on the problem such as public works, work 
relief, or unemployment compensation, will 
be effective. The only way we can reduce 
guesswork to a minimum is to get more 
adequate information about the individual 
on the one hand and the job on the other. 
But even our long-term research with respect 
to techniques of measuring capabilities of 
individuals and improving job classifications 
will not entirely eliminate the element of 
judgment in the interviewer’s task. 

So far it has not been possible to measure 
job requirements or individual character- 
istics with the precision with which the 
chemical constituency of a product can be 
measured or with the accuracy with which 
distances and weights can be computed. 
When human beings come into the picture, 
they constitute the great question mark. 
Improvements can be attained by working 
with employers and trying to find out what 
jobs are like, and by working with individuals 
to try to make better judgments on the basis 


of more complete information. 


The United States Employment Service 
and Vocational Guidance 


By STEPHEN M. Corey 
Professor of Educational Psychology and Measurements, University of Nebraska 


school, in the spring of 1935, over half of 
the girls about to be graduated declared the 
intention of becoming “‘cosmetologists.”” No 
recent dictionary is sufficiently abreast of the 
times to include a definition of this respect- 
able word but etymologically it must mean 
‘Persons interested in the science of orna- 
ment” or, in the vernacular, beauty special- 
ists. Now there need be little doubt that 
these young women could have learned the 
trade, so to speak. They were intensely 


I: A SMALL southeastern Nebraska high 


interested, and the skills and bon mots neces- 
sary for success as an employee in “Ye Olde 
Beautye Shoppe” are neither complex nor 
mysterious. The point is, however, that after 
the trade had been mastered the entire south- 
eastern end of Nebraska could not have 
absorbed so many girls intent upon beautifi- 
cation. The occupational market just would 
not have been there. 

While this particular instance may be 
unique—there being few small-town beauty 
specialists so devastatingly attractive as to 
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capture the imaginations of half the girls in a 
high school—it illustrates a source of weak- 


interested, and even though you do possess 
the requisite ability, well there be a job in the 


ness in the information upon which vocational field of your choice when you are ready to 


choices are made by inexperienced young 
people. Any counselor of high-school or 
college students can relate similar instances. 
White-collar jobs, for example, are popular 
vocational choices entirely out of proportion 
to reasonable placement expectations. Ac- 
cording to the 1930 census about 8 percent of 
the employed in Nebraska are engaged in 
professional services, yet 50 percent of the 
high-school seniors in the State have their 
hearts set on professional careers. Twenty- 
five percent of the boys in certain high-school 


classes plan to become aviators, particularly - 


if there is a Government training school near 
by. Nor is this romantic yearning confined 
to high-school pupils. Vocational confer- 
ences held under the auspices of the National 
Youth Administration, including in their 
scope young people between the ages of 16 
and 25, many of whom are not in school, bear 
frequent witness to the fact that in a large 
number of cases vocations are considered, and 
prepared for, with practically no considera- 
tion of their availability as income-yielding 
actualities. 


Three Important Considerations in Vocational 
Guidance—and One Neglected One 


Traditionally there have been three ques- 
tions asked the young person who is trying to 
decide upon a career, namely: “What are 
your interests?” and “What are your apti- 
tudes and abilities?” and ‘‘Have you the 
ability necessary to pursue these interests 
successfully?”? In the light of answers to these 
queries alone, the choice is made and the 
period of training started upon. Sometimes, 
as in the case of medicine, this training costs 
at least $5,000 and lasts 8 to 10 years after 
graduation from high school. It represents a 
considerable investment of money as well as of 
extremely valuable time. 

One very important element in the choice 
of a career is almost universally neglected— 
and herein I believe vocational guidance has 
fallen down. Not enough consideration is 
given to this question: “‘Even though you are 


enter it?” Present vocational practice, in a 
large number of instances, is to leave this mat- 
ter to chance. It is assumed apparently that 
by some legerdemain, or in accordance with 
the guesser’s standby, the law of probability, 
vocations will be available in the same ratio 
that young men and women are qualified and 
ready toenter them. In the light of day, and 
as is true of so many tacit assumptions, this 
belief is palpably absurd. Were it sound, 
there would be very little enforced unemploy- 
ment today. 


Usable Employment Statistics 

The writer has stated elsewhere that one 
partial solution to this placement problem 
would be the circulation, among high-school 
students particularly, of annual or semiannual 
occupational statistics, interpreted graphi- 
cally. Until quite recently, however, this 
recommendation has been very difficult if not 
impossible of achievement for these two rea- 
sons: First, the terminology and job classifi- 
cations in the occupational field have not been 
standardized; and second, such social and 
economic statistics as would make possible 
the presentation to high-school students of 
occupational trends have been almost com- 
pletely lacking.’ Vocational guidance texts 
ordinarily make use of census data but these 
are inadequate for the purpose. 

These two obstacles are not insurmounta- 
ble, but they have militated against adequate 
vocational guidance, whether of young peo- 
ple in school or of other persons unemployed 
and trying to adjust themselves to the occupa- 
tional world. They result from conditions 
which can in large measure be remedied and 
which in a number of other nations do not 
exist in anywhere near the degree that ob- 
tains in the United States. We have been 

1 The Occupational Research Program of the Divi- 
sion of Standards and Research is at present making 
job analyses in a number of industries. A compre- 
hensive statistical program which embodies a number 


of suggestions put forward in this paper has also been 
established by the U. S. Employment Service 
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notoriously delinquent in our attempts to 
study and stabilize the labor market. Appa- 
rently the belief has been, as is consonant with 
a theoretical acceptance of certain aspects of 
laissez faire economics, that things will work 
themselves out well enough if let alone, and 
that any attempts to meddle with the labor 
market are downright sinful or at best will be 
inadequately rewarded. 

It should not be assumed, however, that no 
one has realized the importance of accurate 
and comprehensive occupational statistics as 
well as meaningful job descriptions expressed 
in terms of qualifications and specifications. 
Such certainly is not the case. Attempts have 
been made to collect data which would pro- 
vide a basis for dependable judgments, but 
the problem, particularly that aspect dealing 
with occupational statistics, was too large and 
its solution too expensive to permit of more 
than a degree of success. It was perceived 
very early that studies which were sporadic 
or local could be little short of hack work so 
far as the national problem was concerned. 


Wagner-Peyser Act Provides for Dissemina- 
tion of Occupational Information 


What was needed was a permanent organi- 
zation, national in scope, whose functioning, 
either directly or indirectly, would result in 
regular, standardized, and reliable reports of 
occupational statistics. The very existence of 
such reports presupposes, of course, occupa- 
tional terminology that is sufficiently discrim- 
inatory for purposes of accurate classification 
and placement. 

Such an organization, the United States 
Employment Service, was created by the 
passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act in June 
1933. The readers of the EMPLOYMENT 
SERvicE News are familiar with the general 


provisions of this act, but it expressly concerns 
the problem discussed in this paper in two 
particulars: First, the United States Employ- 
ment Service is to assist in promoting sta- 
tiscal and administrative uniformity among 
the public employment offices throughout 
the country, which necessitates standard- 
ized classifications; and second, information 
is to be furnished and published regarding 
opportunities for employment. 

The writer has recently seen the summary 
published by the United States Department 
of Labor, which includes the statistical 
report of the United States Employment 
Service and its emergency subsidiary, the 
National Reemployment Service, for the 
period extending from July 1933 through 
June 1934. ‘The usefulness of this summary 
for purposes of vocational guidance is rather 
seriously limited, and necessarily so, I 
presume, in at least two particulars: First, 
the industrial classifications are similar to 
those employed in the United States Census, 
which means that they have only a very 
indirect application to guidance; and second, 
most of the placements (actually 80 percent) 
were in jobs created by the Civil Works 
Administration or some other public-works 
agency. The preponderance of public-works 
placements will, I suppose, be less marked 
as private industry recovers its equilibrium 
and hires new workers. 


The Value of Statistics in Career Planning 


As an illustration of the value of the 
occupational sstatistics, which might be 
furnished by the Employment Service, con- 
sider the advantage to vocational workers 
of comprehensive annual data of the type 
given in the following hypothetical table: 


HypoTHETICAL TABLE INDICATING DATA oF IMPORTANCE TO VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS, WHICH MIGHT 
BE DERIVED FROM ANNUAL U.S. E. S. REporTs 











I II Ill 
Occupational census Openings 


IV Vv 
Applications 





Occupational classifi- 

1,000 and possibly 
’ and possibiy 
5,000) 


9" 


Total | Men |Women| Total | Men |Women| Total | Men | Women 
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Information of this sort, compiled annually, 
would enable young people to plan careers 
with their eyes open. Column one in the 
table, for example, would give with a mini- 
mum of study, a fair presentation of the 
different types of remunerative employment, 
while column two would indicate the total 
number of persons employed in each clas- 
sification. It is hoped that the job descrip- 
tions now in preparation will be sufficiently 
exact so that young people may know what 
skills and aptitudes are essential for success. 
This information, of course, could not be in- 
cluded in the statistical table, but it might be 
presented in a special supplementary bulletin. 

Column three would indicate those indus- 
tries and other occupations which are 
experiencing a demand for workers while 
column four would give the number of 
workers qualified to enter such vocations. 
It is apparent that these data would be of 
significance only if industry cooperated with 
the United States Employment Service in 
its efforts to stabilize the labor market. 
While the writer is yet to be convinced that 
this will occur because of the benefit accruing 
to some industrialists from the chaotic labor 
market, the fact that the National Reemploy- 
ment Service placed over one million workers 
in private industry in its first year of existence 
is encouraging. ‘This could not have been 
done without considerable cooperation from 
industry. 

Column five would be chiefly a measure 
of the success attendant upon the efforts of 
the United States Employment Service to 
bring employers and employees together with 
the resulting actual job placements. 

After a 10-year period, assuming the exist- 
ence of the standardized statistical procedures 
now being developed, these data could be so 
interpreted as to bring out trends toward or 
away from this or that occupation. And 
these interpretations and inferences could be 
presented simply and graphically for use even 
in the elementary schools. Conceivably, a 
large measure of what is now appalling in- 
dustrial illiteracy might be eliminated or at 
least measurably decreased. 


It is difficult for anyone interested in vo- 
cational guidance to stop here. The great 
possibilities for good that are inherent in the 
United States Employment Service stimu- 
late the imagination. Were it possible, 
through cooperation with the United States 
Bureau of Education, or the various State 
educational associations, to publish annually 
the career choices of all high-school seniors 
in the United States, information would be 
available, taking into consideration the 
known instability in early vocational choices, 
which could be projected from 2 to 10 years 
into the future. The very great percentage 
of young people now completing high school, 
and the probability that this percentage will 
increase steadily, would make these choices 
of future careers reliable so far as any sam- 
pling errors were concerned. And the avail- 
ability of adequate vocational guidance which 
as yet is only approximated in our best school 
systems, would serve to enhance the stability 
of the vocational choices designated. 

It would be an elaboration of the obvious 
to stress the importance of vocational guid- 
ance. Qualified persons take it for granted, 
and at the same time admit at least a measure 
of skepticism regarding certain practices in 
the field. The theory is sound, but at cer- 
tain points the facts are not apparent to the 
naked eye. Developments in the area in- 
volving vocational and interest tests have 
been reasonably satisfactory, if interpreted 
with circumspection; and it is heartening to 
realize the possibility of obtaining depend- 
able occupational statistics. 

* * * 


Epiror’s Note.—Mr. Corey has written what we 
consider to be a very challenging and suggestive 
article with reference to vocational-guidance possi- 
bilities in the Employment Service. 

It will be of interest to the workers in the field to 
observe how closely Mr. Corey’s recommendations, 
with respect to the type of statistical information 
which should be secured and the occupational basis 
of that material, correspond with the present statisti- 
cal and occupational program of the Employment 
Service, which has been in the process of develop- 
ment for the past 20 months. 

It constitutes a challenge, to both the Service 
nationally and the several cooperating services, to 
make the material now being secured widely avail- 
able, and is definitely reassuring to find that the 
line of progress seems to be in the right direction. 
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Library Service for Employment Offices 


By Haze, OHMAN 
New York State Employment Service 


HE BUSINESS of finding the right workers 

for employers and suitable jobs for the 
unemployed involves a lot of what might be 
called back-stage activity. The public, which 
comes in contact only with the placement or 
order-filling end of the work, may not be 
aware that the Service must also gather and 
collate accurate statistics; that it makes in- 
dustrial studies showing the nature of various 
industries, the kinds of jobs they include and 
the relationship of one job to another. All 
of this information is a necessary preliminary 
to the accurate classification of workers and 
to the satisfactory filling of employer’s orders. 


A Library in the New York State 
Employment Service 

In order to function efficiently, the staff of 
an employment office must be acquainted 
with industrial and labor conditions gener- 
ally, with seasonal and other trends in 
industry, with employment and personnel 
problems, and with practical psychology 
There is a great deal of literature in these 
fields both in book form and in the periodical 
literature, rapidly being augmented by studies 
made by the State services and the United 
States Employment Service. 

The New York State Employment Service 
has established a library to collect the litera- 
ture pertinent to employment work. The 
subjects covered include employment pro- 
cedures; that is to say, interviewing, registra- 
tion, clearance, statistics, field work or con- 
tact with employers, public relations, the 
placement of the handicapped, of juniors 
and of veterans. Also included in this 
library are books, pamphlets, mimeographed 
data, and periodical literature on job infor- 
mation, specific industries, economic trends, 
labor and social problems, and so forth. 
Library bulletins are issued to the staff 
frequently on new acquisitions and periodical 
literature. 


We have prepared a book list covering 
basic works on subjects related to employ- 
ment such as industry and trade, occupations, 
occupational guidance, statistics, and un- 
employment insurance. Copies of this bib- 
liography were sent to all our employment 
offices and to librarians in communities 
where there are offices of the New York 
State Employment Service. We have asked 
librarians to check this list with their own 
collections and return the checked list to 
us so that we, in turn, could tell other New 
York State offices what material was avail- 
able to them in their localities. To date, 
about one-half of the book lists sent to librarians 
have been returned. It is not surprising to 
find that many of the libraries report a lack 
of essential material in this field. At the 
same time these librarians are eager to co- 
operate, as is the State library, which has 
offered to supply the upper New York State 
libraries with the material they lack. 


Collections of Occupational Information Would 
Be of Wide Value 


A practical illustration of the usefulness 
of this material was offered in connection 
with the civil-service examination for posi- 
tions in the Employment Service. The 
reading lists prepared by the Service, as well 
as the book and magazine collections, proved 
extremely helpful to the candidates for this 
examination. 

Beyond the needs of the public employment 
service personnel and candidates for appoint- 
ment to the staff, there is another very large 
group of people who would benefit by estab- 
lishment of collections of occupational litera- 
ture either in offices of the Employment 
Service or in public libraries. This includes 
multitudes of young people, groping their 
way toward occupations and careers, and 
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adults caught in the depression, who are 
seeking to reorient themselves occupation- 
ally. What is needed by this large portion 
of the population is not exhortation but 
fact and information. Besides the literature 
on vocational guidance or occupational 
counseling what is wanted is every sort of infor- 
mation on professions, trends, occupations, 
and industries; in short, anything that will 
help the seeker for a career or the job hunter 
to clarify his ideas and find his way. 


Ingenuity Rather than Money Needed 


The first thought that will occur to most 
administrators of employment services or to 
librarians will be that such a collection will 
involve heavy expenditures for new acquisi- 
tions. The fact is, however, that much of 
the current job information is already avail- 
able for free distribution. 

For instance, by applying to a woodwork- 
ing machinery manufacturing plant recently, 
we were able to obtain a catalog with a 
detailed illustration and a clear description 
of a certain type of bandsaw, which enabled 
an applicant to acquire information neces- 
sary to him in securing a position. The 
names of manufacturers who distribute 
descriptive publications without charge may 
be obtained through the publication Trade 
Directories, issued a few years ago by the 
Special Libraries Association. 

In addition there is a great deal of mate- 
rial already on the shelves of libraries— 
fiction, biography, and so forth, which only 
needs reclassification from the point of view 
of occupational information. For example, 
one of the best sources of occupational 
information on the hotel industry is a novel 
by Arnold Bennett, Imperial Palace. 
Another source for the hotel industry is 
Sinclair Lewis’ Work of Art. The Foundry, 
by Halper, is still another example of 
occupational information in novel form. 
One small library has reclassified for reference 
purposes several hundred titles of fiction and 
biography from the occupational point of 
view. Trade journals and trade association 
publications, State and Federal documents, 
college and special school catalogs are also 
excellent sources of up-to-date information. 


A Special Library Service for Young People 


In New York City the Junior Consultation 
Service, a division of the State Employment 
Service, which assists young people in finding 
suitable occupations, provides a concrete ex- 
ample of the need for occupational informa- 
tion. To this division come thousands of 
young people with very hazy notions of how 
they are to maintain themselves in the world 
or with plans to enter occupations that either 
are seriously glutted already or that are un- 
suited to their capacities. 

One of the means that vocational counselors 
use to help these young people is to furnish 
them with reading lists, the selections on 
which they are instructed to go over carefully 
before returning for further interviews. 

The Junior Consultation Service suggested 
that we develop a circulating library on oc- 
cupational information since the New York 
Public Library had not concentrated such a 
collection. Their Readers Aid Service pre- 
pares invaluable bibliographies, but the books 
on occupational guidance and allied subjects 
are scattered throughout the city branches, 
and applicants find it difficult to get the 
necessary literature when they are referred 
to or think of going to the library at all. 
Moreover, in the case of some of the juniors, 
youthful appearance has led them to be di- 
rected to the juvenile departments, resulting 
in loss of interest. 


Cooperation with the New York Public 
Library System 


However, we did not feel that we could 
organize a library for the general public 
within the State service. Discussing the 
possibility of a centralized collection of this 
material in the New York Public Library 
system, we discovered that the school work 
division had developed a representative sec- 
tion on vocational guidance for the use of 
school counselors. However, the use had not 
been sufficient to stimulate enlarging the 
scope of this collection so that it could be used 
by persons in search of information on specific 
occupations. Now recognizing the need, 
the New York Public Library is eager to 
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expand and centralize such a collection and we, 
at the employment service, have been prepar- 
ing bibliographies covering the occupations or 
vocations in the order of the number of job 
opportunities they offer, as analyzed from a 
study made by our Junior Consultation 
Service. The bibliographies include not only 
technical occupational information but also 
biographical accounts of outstanding repre- 
sentatives of the various arts, trades, and 
professions. We have also included fiction, 
as has already been mentioned. A similar 
collection of occupational data could be made 
in the libraries of the other larger cities. 


Libraries and the Occupational Life 
of the Community 

The scope of the special occupational serv- 
ice that libraries may render is very wide, 
ranging as it does from electrical work to 
agriculture, from music to dentistry, and 
from architecture to stenography. The en- 
tire problem naturally comes to the public 
library system through the public employ- 
ment service, because this is the agency in 
which the job-getting problems of millions 
of human beings are at present focused. 

Public libraries should be related to the 
occupational life of their communities. In 
New York for example, Johnson City is the 
center of the shoe industry; Amsterdam, of car- 
pet manufacturing; Glens Falls, paper pulp; 
and Jamestown of furniture manufacturing. 
Obviously there are many people in these 
communities, aside from our Employment 
Service workers, who would be interested in 
special collections in their respective fields. 

What can be done in a positive sense to 
bring the library closely in touch with the 


dominant interests of a community was well 
demonstrated in a city of up-State New York, 
which is a center of glass and pottery manu- 
facturing. Many people in this city were 
engaged in pottery and glass manufacture as 
their life work, and were therefore greatly 
interested in the subject. Faced with the 
difficulty of obtaining elaborate and expen- 
sive books on ceramics, the librarian solved 
the problem in a way that should prove stimu- 
lating to others responsible for assembling 
collections of occupational information. She 
went to a leading manufacturer in the com- 
munity and appealed to him for assistance. 
With his cooperation it was possible for her 
to. accumulate one of the finest special li- 
braries on ceramics in the State. 

Special libraries are often. maintained by 
industries themselves, such as the photo- 
graphic library in Rochester, the General 
Electric library in Schnectady, and others. 
But these special libraries are not primarily 
intended for the use of the general public and 
do not meet the problems presented by 
persons seeking occupational guidance and 
information. 


Fighting Unemployment with Facts and Figures 
What is needed by public employment 
service clients and staff alike are facts about 
occupations and careers, vocational informa- 
tion of the most concrete and definite kind. 
Some of this the libraries already have. Some 
of it can be obtained by reclassifying material. 
Some of it can be secured on loan from the 
State libraries, and a great deal of occupa- 
tional information is being assembled by the 
Employment Service itself through the 
Occupational Research Program of the 
Division of Standards and Research. 


Private Placements Increase in February 


ENEWED EMPHASIS on private placements 
marked the trend towards more normal 
operating conditions, which characterized 
Employment Service operations during Feb- 
ruary. For the first time since last October 
private placements showed an appreciable 
gain over the number reported for the previ- 
ous month. Activities directly related to the 


Works Program continued the downward 
trend, which has been in evidence since the 
peak of the W. P. A. activities last fall. 

Despite the limiting efforts of the short 
month and adverse weather conditions, 
65,994 placements in private industry were 
reported in February. This is a gain of 6.9 
percent over January. 
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Private placements for the first time since 
last October showed no material decline in 
February from the number reported for the 
same month 1 year earlier. Private place- 
ments for February 1936 were only five-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent below the level for Febru- 
ary 1935. With the exception of the months 
of August, September, and October, this rec- 
ord had not been equaled since January 1935. 

The greater portion of private placements 
was made by offices of the State employment 
services, these offices reporting 47,312, or 71.7 
percent, of the national total. The increase in 
emphasis on private-placement work was 
more evident in National Reemployment 
Service offices, however, since in many in- 
stances these offices had been concentrating 
more closely on Works Project activity during 
the previous months. Private placements 
made by National Reemployment Service 
offices in February were 8.9 percent above the 
January total, compared to a gain of 6.2 per- 
cent in the State employment service offices. 

New applications again declined. Febru- 
ary new applications numbered 343,376, a 
drop of 19.9 percent from the January total. 
This is the sixth consecutive monthly decline 
since August 1935, the peak month of registra- 
tions during the W. P. A. program, when 
862,797 new applicants were registered. 
February 1936 registrations, however, were 
still 30.7 percent above the total reported in 
February 1935, a year earlier. 

Placements on projects at security wages 
numbered 240,657, compared to 367,354 in 
January and 646,258 in December, the high 
point of security-wage placements. 

Placements in public employment at pre- 
vailing-wage scales during February num- 
bered 79,392, a decline of 15 percent from 
January but 19.4 percent above the total for 
February 1935. This total of public employ- 
ment includes placements in regular govern- 
mental employment with local, State, or 
Federal units on public works of any nature 
on which employees are paid full prevailing 
wages, and placements with contractors oper- 
ating on such public works. 

At the close of February the Employment 
Service active file contained 9,196,423 appli- 


cations. This total includes the applications 
of at least four distinct groups of registrants, 
namely, unemployed persons, employed per- 
sons seeking better jobs, persons employed on 
short-term jobs whose applications are kept 
active to receive consideration for further 
employment, and all persons working at se- 
curity wages on Works Program projects. 
This last group is especially large. 
Applications were received during February 
from 11,276 previously unregistered veterans, 
29.3 percent fewer thanin January, Veterans’ 
placements numbered 26,477, including pri- 
vate, public, and relief employment. This is 
a decline of 33.1 percent from the January 
total, caused by the reduction in placements 
on security-wage projects. At the end of 
February 551,499 veterans were actively seek- 
ing work through the Employment Service. 
Offices of the affiliated or cooperating State 
employment services received 180,340 new 
applications during February, 52.5 percent of 
the total for the entire Employment Service. 
State employment service offices made 47,312 
private placements, a gain of 6.2 percent over 
January and 71.7 percent of the national 
total. State offices made 29,966 public 
placements, 37.7 percent of the total and 
112,251 relief placements, 46.6 percent of all 
placements of this type. At the end of Febru- 
ary, 4,160,177 persons were actively seeking 
work through the State services, a number 
equal to 45.2 percent of the total active regis- 
trations for the entire Employment Service. 
The National Reemployment Service re- 
ceived 163,036 new applications during Feb- 
ruary, 47.5 percent of the total for the month. 
Placements: in private industry made by the 
National Reemployment Service numbered 
18,682, equal to 28.3 percent of the total. 
This is a gain of 8.9 percent over the number 
of private placements made in January. 
Placements on public works or in govern- 
mental service by National Reemployment 
Service offices numbered 49,426, or 62.3 per- 
cent of the total for the country. These offices 
made 128,406 placements at security wages, 
53.4 percent of this type of placement. At the 
close of February the National Reemploy- 
ment Service file contained 5,036,246 active 
registrations, 54.8 percent of the national total. 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
SUMMARY OF MONTHLY OPERATING STATISTICS 
STATE EMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


JULY 1935 THROUGH FEBRUARY 1936 
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OPERATIONS OF OFFICES OF COMBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES AND 
NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, FEBRUARY 1936 



































New APPLI shaiemenesien ACTIVE 
— CATIONS | Total Private | Public Relief ! Fue 

pO ee 5, 696 7,129 160 2, 401 4, 568 152, 867 
Arizona............. 3, 293 4,579 310 1, 634 2, 635 42, 183 
Py) 4, 061 6, 164 §37 1, 203 4, 424 111, 452 
California........... 32, 257 32, 938 5, 536 8, 665 18, 737 400, 950 
Colorado............ 4, 847 5, 817 534 1, 677 3, 606 113, 333 
Connecticut......... 4, 044 3, 990 1, 006 491 2, 493 87, 687 
Delaware........... 853 1, 223 253 139 831 17, 145 
Florida............. 6, 359 4, 522 1, 934 1, 868 720 | 154, 398 
eee xnersees 10, 833 8, 144 1, 024 2, 778 4, 342 277, 404 
Wee ares eae 1, 532 2, 502 213 379 1, 910 37, 986 
ON Se Sere 23, 678 19, 901 7, 769 2, 460 9, 672 485, 505 
fo a 8, 540 7, 907 3, 186 649 4,072 212, 319 
ea eee 3731 6, 974 2, 630 1, 908 2, 436 98, 658 
Ce) re 4, 249 4, 566 620 1, 007 2, 939 118, 854 
eee 4, 637 1, 923 419 1, 077 427 238, 585 
POUMIBAR. 2... 66 oes. 1,791 627 330 297 0 60, 669 
Dees chow scares 1, 060 1, 250 33 372 845 42, 265 
rr 4,190 2, 819 252 345 2, 222 127, 158 
Massachusetts........ 9, 004 4, 578 552 880 3, 146 399, 100 
ee 10, 788 12, 301 546 1, 582 10, 173 284, 362 
Minnesota........... 4, 708 7,963 2, 828 1, 646 3, 489 166, 433 
Mississippi.......... 7, 656 6, 534 9 1, 119 5, 406 185, 780 
a re 8, 272 11, 713 892 1, 630 ". S4ot 343, 521 
Montana............ 1, 799 1, 776 498 934 344 53, 138 
Nebraska............ 2, 322 6, 589 351 2, 004 4, 234 62, 242 
CC) 549 1,124 65 776 283 7, 567 
New Hampshire...... 1, 685 3, 951 1, 065 271 2, 615 35, 601 
New Jersey.......... 11, 037 20, 883 2, 119 1275 17, 491 304, 132 
New Mexico......... 2, 092 4, 322 254 1, 214 2, 854 61, 157 
NeW WORK. «kc scc sas 20, 717 21, 461 8,115 2, 681 10, 665 666, 112 
North Carolina...... 9,188 7, 887 1, 417 2 701 3, 759 196, 863 
North Dakota........ 1, 299 2, 865 231 194 2, 440 45, 159 
(ORIG Mirae oon Saawunde 16, 766 11, 796 5, 774 1, 657 4, 365 391, 714 
Oklahoma........... 10, 413 13, 513 802 2, 673 10, 038 174, 637 
0 er 3, 184 4, 694 442 2, 621 1, 631 114, 345 
Pennsylvania........ 27, 271 36, 408 2, 936 3, 004 30,468 |1, 330, 134 
Rhode Island........ 1, 328 957 280 328 349 58, 270 
South Carolina...... 7, 403 5, 999 374 1, 685 3, 940 156, 885 
South Dakota........ 1, 061 2, 178 1, 169 645 364 39, 648 
Tennessee........... 6, 644 7, 232 304 1, 497 5, 431 256, 863 
i ee 26, 352 31, 914 641 9, 539 21, 734 329, 862 
CD Serer rs? 1, 594 3, 495 448 970 2, 077 40, 655 
Vermont. ........... 966 641 210 169 262 17, 206 
0 5, 869 4, 504 1, 142 1, 625 1, 737 138, 096 
Washington......... 3, 784 8, 824 214 2, 184 6, 426 211, 464 
West Virginia........ 3, 414 2, 942 619 1, 213 1,110 143, 354 
Wisconsin........... 6, 862 10, 990 3, 504 824 6, 662 137, 161 
ee 850 1, 312 149 483 680 16, 757 
District of Columbia. . 2, 848 1, 722 1, 298 10 414 48, 807 
United States..| 343, 376 386, 043 65, 994 79, 392 240,657 |9, 196, 423 











1 Includes only security wage placements on Works Relief Projects. 
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BOOK 


Jos SatisFActTion, by Robert Hoppock, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, Lon- 
don, 1935. 

This is not to be one of those book reviews 
that starts off by giving the author a bouquet 
and takes it back stalk by stalk in the course 
of the analysis. ‘The limitations of Dr. Hop- 
pock’s study of job satisfaction are inherent 
in the questionnaire and interview method, 
and no one is more frank about these weak- 
nesses than Dr. Hoppock himself. In the 
first place it is conceded that there are many 
people not skilled enough in the exacting 
technique of introspection to give validity to 
their answers. There are others, who, be- 
cause of fear for their jobs, might be unwill- 
ing to tell the truth even if they would. 
Elaborate precautions were taken to allay 
the fears of this group by convincing them 
of the confidential nature of the study; but 
this is nevertheless a possible source of error. 
The fact that the study was made during 
the depression is also not without significance. 
When any job at all is highly prized, one is 
not inclined to cavil at minor adjustments. 
One’s satisfaction that one is working at all 
is translated into satisfaction with the job 
itself. However, New Hope, Pa., the locale 
of one of the job-satisfaction studies is not 
vulnerable on this score because only 6 per- 
cent of the population was unemployed at 
the time of the study—July and August 1933. 

Chronologically the first part of Dr. Hop- 
pock’s investigation was a series of leisurely 
interviews with 40 employed and 40 unem- 
ployed adults. The tests given to some of 
these individuals are shown, and the inter- 
views themselves have been written up in 
vivid narrative form closely packed with 
psychological and sociological interest. No 
definite conclusions were drawn from these 
studies, but they suggested certain factors, 
which were considered in some way related 
to job satisfaction. These factors include: 
Relative status of the individual within his 


NOTE 


social and economic groups, relations with 
his superiors and associates, nature of the 
work, earnings, hours, security, opportunities 
for advancement, and so forth. 

An important part of Dr. Hoppock’s study 
was his investigation of the reactions of 500 
teachers to their work. The 100 best-satisfied 
and the 100 least-satisfied teachers were com- 
pared in their replies to 200 questions. A 
statistical correlation of the results showed the 
satisfied to have fewer indications of emo- 
tional maladjustment than the dissatisfied. 
They were more religious as a group, had 
better relations with their supervisors, and 
associates; they taught in larger cities; but 
the difference in the salaries of the two groups 
was statistically negligible. The satisfied 
averaged 7.5 years older than the dissatisfied, 
but the author adds: ‘‘Whether this is due 
to dissatisfied teachers leaving the profession, 
to increased satisfaction as one grows older, 
or to length of service is an open question.” 

The New Hope survey was an attempt to 
obtain some idea of the proportion of adult 
workers who were dissatisfied with their 
jobs. New Hope was selected for examina- 
tion because it was considered to be a typical 
American manufacturing town of average 
economic wealth. A large variety of occupa- 
tions were represented, and yet the popula- 
tion was small enough so that almost every 
employed adult could be enlisted to coop- 
erate. Anonymous questionnaires were 
distributed. Eighty-eight percent of the 
employed adults responded. Two-thirds of 
these reported that they were satisfied with 
their jobs, 66 percent even deriving more 
satisfaction from their jobs than from their 
leisure-time activities. 

This book represents an intensive study into 
the extent of occupational satisfaction and its 
related factors. The author has welded 
together the technique of the personal 
anecdote, the statistical correlation, and the 
social survey. Out of this he has produced 
an absorbing human document. 
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